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Explanation and Prediction 


It has been claimed that there is 
a peck order among sciences. The 
mathematician looks down on_ the 
physicist, who in turn looks down on 
the chemist. In descending order 
from that point are biology, psychol- 
ogy. sociology. Casual observation 
on the behavior of-scientists in their 
natural state seems to verify the 
claim. 

Whether a science is high or low 
in the peck order appears to have 
some correlation with its ability for 
accurate prediction. The mathemati- 
cian predicts unhesitatingly that each 
and every time he multiplies two by 
two. the result will be four. The 
physicist is almost as certain about 
the outcome of his experiments. like 
dropping a weight in a vacuum. al- 
though he is having some trouble in 
predicting the antics of subatomic 
particles. But when you get down to 
the sciences of human behavior. at 
the bottom of the peck order. the 
record for accuracy in prediction is 
abominable—or it would be if the 
behavioral scientists were foolish 
enough to stick their necks out. 


THE SHADOW of shame has also fal- 
len on Darwin and evolution because 
the theory has no value for accurate 
prediction. Michael Scriven. writing 
in Science for August 28, 1959, ex- 
amines the case against Darwin and 
evolution and the survival of the 
fittest. His analysis of a tricky prob- 
lem in the philosophy of science may 
have pertinence to some underlying 
contradictions in the practice of the 
science or art of planning. 

_ Scriven demonstrates that a science 
functions as well when it explains 





cause as when it discovers a law that 
allows future prediction of events. 
He points out also that knowledge of 
cause does not automatically make a 
scientist a competent prophet. 


FROM TIME TO TIME a man will fall 
asleep at the wheel of his auto, run 
into a culvert. somersault into a 
ditch, and get killed. The immediate 
cause of death—the accident—is quite 
clear. It may also be possible to back 
up one step to show why he dozed 
off: less than eight hours of sleep the 
night before. a heavy meal, a long 
straight road. It was too much for 
the driver and he fell asleep. 

This is a causal explanation of a 
particular accident. Yet if you were 
given a driver under the same prior 
conditions. you would not predict the 
accident. Why? Because this acci- 
dent will happen only once in 10.000 
times and the probability of .0001 is 
a weak reed for prediction. 

Explanation without — prediction 
does not leave us helpless. We can 
advise drivers not to drive too many 
hours in a single day, not to drive 
when they are tired; we can urge 
them to pull off to the side of the 
road at the first sign of sleepiness, 
to keep the car windows open. etc. 
Whether they follow our advice or 
not. we still would not predict a fatal 
accident—there are still too many 
unknowns. 

Explanation links present events 
with past events. Prediction links 
present events to future events. The 
two are similar enough so that it 
would seem the only thing needed 
was a slight shift in tense to make 
them interchangeable. 
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But the difference is more than one 
of time. We explain an event by 
showing a causal connection between 
the prior condition and the event. To 
predict a future event, we do not 
need to know the cause at all, we 
need only to have a symptom and a 
highly probably if—i/ the barometer 
drops suddenly to below 29 inches, 
we are in for a big blow. The brass 
instrument we call a “barometer” has 
no causal connection whatsoever with 
the storm. 

Our predictive accuracy for hurri- 
canes has increased with our in- 
creased density of weather observa- 
tions and speed in communication 
and analysis. But our hope for tem- 
pering the storm’s fury rests not on 
increasing our ability to predict the 
storm, but on increasing our ability 
to explain and remove the causes. 


IT SEEMS TO ME that in planning 
and guiding urban development. we 
are inclined to confuse explanation 
with prediction. Or if we don’t con- 
fuse it ourselves, our constituents 
confuse it. Or we are forced into 
making predictions when we know we 
should stick to explanations. 

Our past reports are littered with 
the corpses of our bad predictions— 
bum guesses about population, auto- 
mobiles. roads, mass transit. air- 
planes, unemployment. residential 
habits. income. parks. schools. 

Our guess on a city’s future popu- 
lation and its composition will be 
made on the projection trends, which 
are in no sense causes, although the 
result may be reasonably accurate. 
But we can take a current census and 
by working with past counts and 
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Editorial—continued 


other studies we can begin to know 
actually what happened, what were 
the causes in the change in number 
and composition during the inter- 
censal period, 

A planner prepared a master plan 
for a city during the late 1920°s. He 
predicted that the daily traffic count 
over a certain bridge would reach 
20.000 vehicles in 20 years. Just 20 
vears after his report appeared a 
count of traffic on the bridge showed 
the prediction to have been miracu- 
lously accurate. 

But although the actual and pre- 
dicted figures coincided. it was purely 
accidental. In the intervening years 
there had been our worst depression 
and our greatest military involve- 
ment. The auto traffic curve had un- 
dergone violent and completely 
unforeseen gyrations, and. by coin- 
cidence, had arrived at the magic 
figure of 20.000 at the date the plan- 
ner had said it would. By his method. 
however. he would not have been even 
remotely close to predicting the traf- 
fic five years earlier during gasoline 
rationing; nor five years later when 
the postwar boom got into high gear. 

Explanations offered as predic- 
tions probably do most damage to the 
cause of urban planning in land use. 
We explain that among the causes of 
blight are nonconforming uses. resi- 
dences in industrial districts. filling 
stations in residential areas. We ex- 
plain it and prove it by showing 
where it has happened in the past. 
But if we predict that it will happen 


ASPO Staff Member 

James H. Pickford has taken up 
duties as ASPO assistant director for 
technical services, a newly created 
position. 

Mr. Pickford came to Chicago 
from Pittsburgh, where he was re- 
gional supervisor of planning for the 
Bureau of Community Development 
of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce. Previously he did local 
planning assistance work for the Ken- 
tucky Department of Economic De- 
velopment. 

He did his undergraduate work in 
economics at Iowa State University; 
and he received his master’s degree in 
political science from the Univer- 
sitv of Wisconsin. 

In Pittsburgh. Mr. Pickford was 
on the board of directors of the Penn- 
svlvania Planning Association, and 
formerly was president of the Pitts- 
burgh Regional Chapter of — the 
American Institute of Planners. 





in the future at any particular point 
where there is presently an. off-beat 
use and no blight, or where an over- 
generous board of zoning appeals 
might grant permission for an off- 
beat use—then we are in trouble. 
Because the explanation is neither a 
law nor a highly probable correlation 
by which we can make predictions. 
The advocates of leaving the noncon- 
forming use where it is and the plead- 
ers for special privilege from the 
hands of the board of appeals will be 
only too happy to demonstrate our 
fallibility to us. This clearly weakens 
our effectiveness in our work. We 
have to make some predictions and 
we should do so when we have a law 
or a highly probable correlation. We 
may be forced into making predic- 
tions by extending the line on the 
eraph in a certain direction only be- 
cause it is already going in that di- 
rection. 

At the same time we should also 
spend more and more of our effort 
to seek explanations and ferret out 
causes. Sometimes it seems that a 
lot of planning is like trying to pre- 
vent hurricanes by holding the ba- 
rometer needle in place with the 
forefinger. 

We must also try our best to under- 
stand the difference between explana- 
tion and prediction, and to convey 
that difference clearly. We must take 
special precautions not to be tempted 
into predicting where we can only 


explain. (DOH) 





Another Book Bargain 

ASPO members can get another 
bargain in books. Selection of Retail 
Locations by Richard L. Nelson (re. 
viewed below) is offered to members 
at $8; $9 to others. 

Orders sent to ASPO headquarters 
accompanied by payment or a pur. 
chase order will be mailed postage 
free. If the order is not accompanied 
by payment or purchase order, a 
small charge will be made. 

The book is one of many offered 
by ASPO to its members at a dis. 
count. A list will be sent on request. 





Selection of Retail Locations, Rich- 
ard L. Nelson. F. W. Dodge Corp. 
oration, 119 West 40th Street, New 
York 18, 1958. 422 pp. 

This volume has two significant 
aspects, First. it is the most com- 
plete exposition of its subject, retail 
store location, on the market. Much 
of the information is probably avail- 
able piecemeal from other real estate 
texts and periodicals, but nowhere is 
it so well assembled. 

The second significant aspect is 
Mr. Nelson's theory of cumulative at- 
traction and rule of retail compatibil- 
ity. The theory of cumulative attrac- 
tion posits that the combined sales 
of two or more stores dealing in the 
same goods will be greater if they 
are located near each other than if 
they are widely separated—given an 
adequate market area. Proceeding 
from this, Mr. Nelson sets up his 
retail compatibility rule. a formula 
that produces a measurement of the 
increase in combined sales that re- 
sult from interchange of customers 
between two nearby (but not neces 
sarily similar) retail outlets. 

Perhaps of greatest interest to 
planners are four charts that show 
degrees of compatibility between 
types of stores. one chart each for 
rural trading center, neighborhood 
convenience center, large shopping 
center (or medium-city central busi- 
ness district), and CBD of a large 
city. The range of compatibility is 
in five steps from “highly compat- 
ible” to “deleterious.” 

The charts will bolster the planner’s 
ideas in many spots. such as his im- 
pression of the deleterious effects of 
drive-in eating joints, service sta 
tions. used car lots, and mortuaries 
on most other commercial outlets. 
They were prepared from nationwide 
studies conducted by Real Estate Re- 
search Corporation. 

This should prove to be valuable 
in a planning library. (DOH) 
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Keeping Score on Zoning 


Keeping tabs on zoning changes— 
variances and amendments—can pre- 
vent the zoning ordinance from de- 
teriorating to a point where the dam- 
age cannot be undone, Fred H. Bair, 
Jr., editor of Florida Planning and 
Development, says in the May issue. 
He gives three ways to keep score on 
zoning changes, including the zoning 
score card shown here. Mr. Bair ex- 
plains how to make and use the card: 

“We would like to say that we in- 
vented this highly useful device on 
purpose to fill an obvious need. Ac- 
tually, we backed into it and didn’t 
notice what it was good for until it 
bit us. We have reached the age 
where practically everything we learn 
is by accident. 

“The zoning score card is the end 
result of a process as follows: 

“|. Arrange zoning districts from 
the most restricted to the least re- 
stricted, 

“2. Prepare score card blanks in 
the form shown. - (If you make one 
master blank, you can run copies.) 
Make the blanks big enough so that 
you can hang them on the wall and 
read them. They should go next to 
zoning change maps. 

“3. Fill out one card on zoning 
changes for any given period—year, 
two-year, five-year, or whatever you 
like. You will be working from ordi- 
nances amending the original ordi- 
nance and will be tabulating changes 
as they appear in the ordinances. If 
you do the tabulating at the same time 
you make a map on zoning changes, 
you will be able to judge whether an 
ordinance changing property from 
R-1 to C-1, for example, is shifting a 
group of contiguous lots from one 
category to another, in which case it 
counts as one change for purposes of 
tabulation. On the other hand, the 
change could affect two or three 
groups of lots scattered around town, 
in which case it would count as two 
or three changes. 


“Note that by setting up the zoning 
card blanks as shown in the illustra- 
tion, it is easy to get several varieties 
of statistics. By adding across, you 
come out with the total number of 
changes from any given district. By 
adding vertically, you get the total 
number of changes to a given district. 
As a cross check on your adding, 
changes from will be the same as 
changes to, as shown by the figure 
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ZONING SCORE CARD 
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C-3, 
for the total number of changes shown 
on the diagonal at the lower right 
corner. 

“Because you started by lining up 
the districts from most to least re- 
stricted, it is possible to strike a 
diagonal across the blank, as shown, 
and come up with totals on the num- 
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ber of changes ‘up’ (moving land 
from a less restricted to a more re- 
stricted district) and ‘down’ (from 
more restricted to less restricted). 
Usually it is a simple matter to add 
the ‘up’ changes in your head and 
subtract from the total to get changes 


‘down’.” 





“Up-Zoning” 


“I am so glad to see your editorial 
[July NEWSLETTER] taking a crack at 
the problem caused by the widespread 
reference to so-called ‘higher’ and 
‘lower’ land uses. We even find the 
courts referring to ‘up-zoning’ and 
‘down-zoning.’ The use of these terms 
makes me see red, and I try to chal- 
lenge their use each time I hear them. 
However, they are so widespread, it 
is difficult to keep challenging. 

“One method I use occasionally 
when someone speaks of ‘down-zon- 


ing’ in connection with business or 
industry, is to say that in my city the 
most restrictive zone is a business 
zone and then ask whether he would 
call it ‘down-zoning’ to adopt a more 
restrictive zone. However, I do this 
just to shock him. It doesn’t solve the 
problem. Somehow we have to get 
better understanding that all uses that 
fit into the community’s plan are of 
equal standing, provided each is in its 
proper place and developed to proper 
standards.” 
Frederick P. Clark 
Rye, New York 
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Fourteen new STANDARD METRO- 
POLITAN AREAS (now called Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas) have 
been created and definitions of 35 of 
the original 178 have been altered. 
Most prominent change is the crea- 
tion of four SMSAs from the New 
York-Northeastern New Jersey SMA. 
The four new areas are New York. 
Newark, Jersey City, and Paterson- 
Clifton-Passaic. 


The 1960's will see an upsurge in 
RENTAL HOUSING construction to 
rival apartment house construction in 
the 1920°s, Fortune magazine pre- 
dicts. The reason for the swing to 
rental housing is the increase in the 
two age groups that prefer renting 
20 to 24, and over 65. In these two 
groups are single people, young cou- 
ples whose children have not yet ar- 
rived, older couples whose children 
have left home, and widows and 
widowers. By 1970 there will be six 
million more people between 20 and 
24 than there are today, and, accord- 
ing to the 1950 housing census, 85 
per cent of the households in this age 
group are renters rather than home 
owners. The over-65 population will 
expand by about 4 million, 2.3 million 
of whom are expected to live alone 
rather than with relatives. 


The Marton County, INDIANA Met- 
ropolitan Planning Department has 
received a “Quality of Design” award 
from the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects for its model of In- 
dianapolis Redevelopment Area “H.” 
The model shows the recommenda- 
tions that the planning department 
made to the redevelopment commis- 
sion. 


New YorK STATE can contribute 
up to one-half of a city’s share of a 
federally aided urban renewal proj- 
ect as the result of a 1959 law mak- 
ing state funds available for urban 
renewal. Under the federally aided 
renewal program. the federal govern- 
ment pays two-thirds of the write- 
down cost of a project, with the other 


third coming from the city involved. 
New York will now make funds avail- 
able to cities to pay part of the one- 
third. but only up to one-half of the 
city’s share. 


The Federal Aviation Agency in 
July and early August gathered mate- 
rial for what it termed the largest and 
most comprehensive AIR TRAFFIC 
SURVEY ever made. Results wil) be 
used to forecast air traffic conditions 
as far ahead as 1980. A_ sample 
200.000 flight segments of military, 
airlines, and general aviation were 
tabulated during the four-week 
period, 


Mayor Richardson Dilworth of 
PHILADELPHIA has announced a plan 
that would create a nonprofit corpo- 
ration to operate railroad commuter 
lines now serving the city. Under the 
plan. the city’s borrowing capacity 
would be used to raise funds for mod- 
ernizing the lines; railroads would be 
paid nothing for the use of the com- 
muter lines on the theory they would 
be relieved of losses; employees 
would work for the corporation of 
which the city would be principal 
stockholder; and maintenance costs 
would be assumed by the corporation 
except for lines used for long-haul 
traffic. which would be shared with 
the railroads. Object of the program 
is to encourage commuters to return 
to public transportation. 


The TENNESSEE State Planning 
Commission, which has been an in- 
dependent agency responsible directly 
to the governor, has been put under 
the division of finance and adminis- 
tration in a major reorganization of 
the state government. 


Arrangements for a $200,000 study 
of the effect of a system of staggered 
work hours in New York City have 
been completed, according to Mayor 
Robert Wagner. To be investigated 
are the effects of such a system on 
passenger loads in the subway system. 
on business, and on individual work- 
ers. The study. which will take about 
a year to complete. will be financed by 
the city and the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund, with the Institute of Public 
Administration administering — the 
grant and cooperating in the conduct 
of the study. 


Metropolitan government for WIN- 
NIPEG, CANADA, and 16 neighboring 
communities has been proposed by a 
study commission. Under the plan. 


the 14 cities and municipalities in- 
volved would be consolidated into 
eight cities, with the mayor of each 
a member of a metropolitan council. 
Also on the council would be six 
members from single-member dis- 
tricts and an appointed chairman. 
The council would have full jurisdic- 
tion over regional planning and zon- 
ing; water supply; public transpor- 
tation; power distribution; airports; 
sewer. highway, and park systems; 
and river control. It would also be 
responsible for providing school fa- 
cilities “up to a reasonable minimum 
standard only.” Another recommend- 
ation is for the council to have ex- 
clusive authority for taxation of in- 
dustry and commerce in the area. It 
is hoped that this would “insure the 
same rate of taxation for industry 
wherever it is situated; end competi- 
tion between municipalities to attract 
industry for ‘industrial’ revenues; 
and attract more industry for the 
area as a whole. partly through better 
planning that will be possible.” 


The number of passengers carried 
by MASS TRANSIT COMPANIES in the 
United States during June and July 
1959 exceeded the traffic total for the 
corresponding period during 1958. 
according to the American Transit 
Association. Of 136 transit systems 
reporting (from nearly all’ sections 
of the country). 64 had increases— 
a reversal from 12 years of declining 
use of mass transit. 


LOCAL PLANNING BOARDS in_ the 
New York metropolitan region have 
increased by 59 per cent since 1955, 
according to Regional Plan News. 
The latest compilation shows that of 
the 549 incorporated municipalities 
in the region, 448 have official plan- 
ning boards, although only 284 of 
them had planning boards in 1955. 


FEDERAL AID FOR PLANNING has 
been granted to 1,000 small commu- 
nities, the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion announced in July. The program 
was initiated under Section 701 of 
the 1954 housing act. 


Street traffic will go up by 25 per 
cent in CHIcaco and 200 to 500 per 
cent in Chicago suburbs by 1980, 
the director of the Chicago Area 
Transportation Study, J. Douglas 
Carroll, Jr., predicts. He also predicts 
a 10 per cent increase in bus riding, 
mainly in the suburbs, and says that 
rail lines in the area will hold their 
own, 
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Housing Law 

Congress passed a compromise 
White House-congressional housing 
bill in early September and President 
Eisenhower was expected to sign it. 
It was the third housing bill passed 
this session: both of the earlier ones 
were vetoed, 

The most objectionable provision 
from Mr. Eisenhower's standpoint 
that was eliminated in the final meas- 
ure was the $50 million for direct 
loans for construction of classrooms. 

The authorization for 37.000 new 
public housing units and a $50 mil- 
lion program of loans for housing for 
the elderly, both of which were ob- 
jected to by the President, are in the 
final law. 

The law authorizes $650 million 
in urban renewal grants. $350 mil- 
lion of which are available now. The 
other $300 million will be available 
Julv 1. 1960. 

The section 701 provisions are re- 
written to provide that planning as- 
sistance grants-in-aid may he made 
to state planning agencies. or in the 
“absen¢e of any such agency, to an 
agency or instrumentality of a state 
government designated by the gov- 
ernor and approved by the adminis- 
trator: state planning agencies for 
statewide and interstate comprehen- 
sive planning: official state. metro- 
politan. and regional planning agen- 
cles empowered under state and 
local law or interstate compact to per- 
form metropolitan or regional plan- 
ning; and official governmental plan- 
ning agencies for areas where rapid 
urbanization has resulted or is ex- 
pected to result from establishment 
or increased activity of federal in- 
stallation.” 

The bill authorizes an additional 
$10 million for planning grants and 
extends assistance to municipalities 
of less than 50,000 population (pre- 
viously 25,000) ; counties of less than 
50.000 population; groups of adja- 
cent communities with common plan- 
ning problems that have a population 
of less than 50.000: and cities, other 
municipalities, and counties suffering 
from a catastrophe that the Presi- 
dent declares a major disaster. 

Section 702 is amended to author- 
ize the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency administrator to use during 
any fiscal year up to $50,000 from 
the section 702 revolving fund to 
conduct surveys of the status and cur- 
rent volume of state and local public 
works planning. and survevs of esti- 
mated state and local public works 
requirements. 
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The measure also amends the 
Housing Act of 1949 to permit up to 
20 per cent of future capital grant 
authorizations for urban renewal to 
be used for areas that are not pre- 
dominately residential and that are 
not to be redeveloped for predomi- 
nately residential uses, even if such 
areas do not include a_ substantial 
number of slum dwellings, as is now 
required. 

Another new provision removes the 
“predominately residential” require- 
ment in areas involving an educa- 
tional institution: permits credit 
toward the locality’s one-third share 
of expenditures made by the educa- 
tional institution in purchasing and 
clearing property: and permits the 
expenditure to be counted toward a 
community's local share, provided the 
expenditure is made no more than 
five years before the loan and grant 
contract is signed for the project. 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion insured mortgage program is ex- 
tended under the law, as well as the 
college housing and military housing 
programs. 


Medical Center Plan 


Highway Funds 


It was incorrectly reported in the 
August NEWSLETTER (page 73) 
that the Bureau of Public Roads 
would not make federal highway 
funds available to urban areas after 
July 1, 1961 if the municipality in- 
volved does not have a comprehensive 
transportation plan. 

The Bureau of Public Roads said 
in regard to the statement: “This 
quotation has been used in other pub- 
lications and it is difficult for us to 
understand how it originated. There 
is no such strict requirement and it 
is very doubtful that a requirement 
of this nature would be made in the 
future. It might have come about by 
the fact that the Bureau of Public 
Roads has consistently urged upon 
the state highway departments and 
upon the municipalities cooperative 
efforts in the development of com- 
prehensive urban transportation plans 
to insure that the arterial routes de- 
veloped with or without federal aid 
. . « Will fit in with the plans of our 
growing communities.” 





THE DETROIT MEDICAL CENTER 


Using four of the city’s largest hospitals as a nucleus, the Detroit Medical 
Center Citizens Committee has proposed a 307-acre medical center in an area 


close to downtown. Of the more than 305 acres in the project area 


mile long and a half mile wide 








roughly a 


236 acres are to be redeveloped with federal 


aid over a ten-year period. The project is one of the links in a chain of redevel- 
opment projects, all of which are part of the master plan for the city. 

Eighty acres of the medical center site are to be used for hospital and center 
buildings; approximately 20 will be used for a landscaped park; about a third 
of the total area will be used for residences—for medical center staff and nurses, 
for the aged, and for the public: the other one third for businesses, services, 


schools, and parks. 


tects. 


The drawing is from AlA, monthly bulletin of the Michigan Society of Archi- 








Brasilia—ASPO Tour Stop 


Check your calendar now for the 
planning events of May and June 
1960—the ASPO conference in Bal 
Harbour, Florida; the International 
Federation for Housing and Planning 
congress in San Juan; and the four 
ASPO tours of South America follow- 
ing the meetings. 

Reservations for flights from Bal 
Harbour to San Juan and for the 
South American tours that ASPO is 
sponsoring should be made with In- 
ternational Travel Service in Chicago 
by November 15. Details of the tours 
(the dates are on the calendar) and 
reservation forms will be sent by 
ASPO upon request. 

Among the tours is one of Brazil 
and Peru (Tour P on the calendar). 
which includes a stop-over in Bra- 
silia. new capital city of Brazil to 
which the federal government of that 
country will move in April 1960. 

Hollister Kent. one of the team that 
helped select the site for the capital 
city and head of the city and regional 
planning division of Sargent-Webster- 
Crenshaw & Folley. Syracuse. wrote 
the following about Brasilia. It is 
preprinted with permission of Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. 


Brasilia, the new federal capital of 
Brazil. is in the state of Goias at the 
headwaters of the Amazon. Sao Fran- 
cisco, and Parana Rivers. The serene- 
ly rolling new federal district of 
2.200 square miles is 550 miles north 
of Sao Paulo. 580 miles northwest of 
beautiful but grossly overpopulated 
Rio de Janeiro. and 640 miles south- 
west of Sao Salvador from which the 
capital was moved to Rio de Janeiro 
in 1763. 

The site selection completed a 
search that began in 1789 with the 
first recorded mention by the “Incon- 
fidentes Mineros” who started the 
first movement toward independence 
from Portuguese domination. In 1822 
Jose Bonifacio de Andrade e Silva. 
the “Patriarch of Independence.” 
proposed the movement of the capital 
to the interior. With the founding of 
the republic in 1889, the movement to 
the central plateau was set down in 
the constitution. In 1894, a commis- 
sion under Luiz Cruls recommended 
a general area in the sparsely popu- 
lated temperate central plateau at an 
elevation of 3.500 feet. A 1948 com- 
mission under General Polli Coelho 
made no progress towards defining a 
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site; and it was not until 1956 that a 
definite site was chosen by a commis- 
under Marechal Jose Pessoa. 
The technical work was a joint Bra- 
zilian and United States enterprise 
under the direction of Donald J. 
Belcher. Thomas W. Mackesey, and 
Hollister Kent of the United States 
and Edson de Alencar Cabral and 
Placidino Machado Fagundes of 
Brazil. 

No site for a city has been so care- 
fully chosen. Consideration was giv- 
en to topography. climate, drainage. 
water supply. geology, soils, land use. 
engineering, power, transportation, 
recreation, building materials, public 
administration, scenery, and the rela- 
tion of man to his surroundings. 

\ combination of aerial photo- 
analysis. photogrammetry. and 
ground surveys was used on the study 
area of 20,000 square miles. In the 
process, topographic maps were pro- 
duced for the entire study area, for 
five city sites in particular, and for 
the federal district to surround the 
site finally selected. Thus not only 
was information prepared for the 
capital site. but also a large amount 
made available for the development 
of many urban areas and vast regions 
to support them. 

The project was conceived with the 
objectives of serving the administra- 
tive needs of a fast growing nation 
and providing a nucleus for the de- 
velopment of the vast expanses of the 
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Brazilian back country, and at the 
same time removing the center of 
political life from Rio de Janeiro, a 
city that in many ways is unsuitable 
as an efficient capital. In essence, the 
main object was to speed up national 


development. 

As soon as the site was selected in 
1956. a federal commission was 
formed to finance. construct, and 


move the capital. Its first act, in 
March 1957, was to conduct a capital 
design competition limited to Bra- 
zilians. The winning design for the 
city, the world’s first air-age capital, 
resembles a huge airplane or a cross, 
which, as its designer Lucio Costa 
describes it, is “the primary gesture 
of one who marks or takes possession 
of a place.” Costa has expressed most 
eloquently the reasons for the move 
and also a city planner’s belief that 
creation of a city is a sacramental act: 

“Founding a city in the wilderness 
is a deliberate act of conquest, a 
gesture after the manner of pioneer- 
ing colonial tradition. and the com: 
petitors’ conception of what such a 
city should be would be most impor 
tant. This is particularly so because 
the city will not be a result of re 
gional planning but the cause of it: 
its foundation will lead, later, to the 
planned development of the whole 
region, 

“Brasilia should not be envisaged 
merely as an organism capable of 
fulfilling adequately and effortlessly 
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the vital functions of any modern 
city, not merely as an urbs, but as a 
civitas, possessing the attributes in- 
herent in a capital. And, for this to 
be possible, the planner must be im- 
bued with a certain dignity and no- 
bility of intent, because that funda- 
mental attitude will give birth to the 
sense of order, utility, and proportion 
which alone can confer on the project 
as a whole the desirable monumental 
quality. Not, let it be clear, in the 
sense of ostentation but as the pal- 
pable and conscious expression, so to 
speak, of what is worthwhile and 
significant. The city should be 
planned for orderly and_ efficient 
work, but at the same time be both 
vital and pleasing, a suitable back- 
ground for intellectual speculation: 
it should be such a city as, with time. 
could become not only the seat of 
government and administration. but 
also one of the more lucid and dis- 
tinguished cultural centres in the 
country.” 

To make it possible to move the seat 
of the federal government by April 
20, 1960, the day President Juscelino 
Kubitschek has designated, the Bra- 
zilian architect Oscar Niemeyer was 
commissioned to prepare designs for 
the first major government buildings. 

Rio de Janeiro will continue as the 
country’s major seaport and vacation 
city and will become the capital of 
the new state of Guanabara. 
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Ohio Highways 

Interest and activity in planning 
for highways is being shown in Ohio. 
The Ohio Planning Conference board 
of directors, meeting in Canton in 
June, heard two top officials of the 
Ohio State Department -of Highways 
present a new program for the de- 
partment’s relations with planning 
commissions. And a joint motorist 
service committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Ohio Planning 
Conference, the Ohio Department of 
Highways, and the petroleum indus- 
try has been set up to study problems 
of land use and service facilities for 
limited access highways in the state. 

At the Canton meeting, Guy E. 
Neeper, deputy director . of high- 
ways and head of the division of 
planning and programming, and 
John J. Heier, assistant planning en- 
gineer, bureau of planning, gave 13 
objectives for long-range highway 
planning. 

The objectives are: (1) creation of 
regional planning commissions in 
every county; (2) development by 
planning commissions of a master 
highway plan in every county; (3) 
approval in principle of master high- 
way plans by affected municipalities, 
the county, and the state, with 
changes subject to mutual agreement; 
(4) counties and municipalities to 
control platting so highway right-of- 
way is reserved, interchange areas to 
be purchased if necessary (leading to 


a need for highway center lines and 
determination of minimum right-of- 
way widths); (5) development of 
local responsibility for control of 
items affecting highway design and 
servicing; (6) cooperative arrange- 
ments on a continuing basis between 
the state and planning commissions; 
(7) development of long-range pro- 
grams and priority of projects by 
planning commission, with periodic 
review; (8) development by plan- 
ning commissions of long-range fi- 
nancing policies and programs: (9) 
development of principles of mutual 
cooperation in handling major high- 
way projects; (10) where applicable, 
planning commissions to study over- 
all transportation problems; (11) 
studies by planning commissions of 
service facilities and their control at 
interchanges on freeways and inter- 
state highways; (12) development of 
public relations activities on projects 
of mutual interest; and (13) studies 
of needed legislation at state level. 
The motorist service committee has 
nine members. The three appointed 
by the Ohio Planning Conference are 
Fred Abendroth, chief planner, Cuya- 
hoga County Regional Planning Com- 
mission; James H. Hickey, director, 
Stark County Regional Planning Com- 
mission; and Harmon Merwin, prin- 
cipal planner, Franklin County Re- 
gional Planning Commission. The 
three members from the State De- 
partment of Highways are Guy E. 
Neeper, deputy director of highways 
and head of the division of planning 
and programming; L. F. Schaeublin, 
division of right of way; and C. W. 
McCaughey. division of design and 
construction. W. E. Splain, C. R. 
Brown, and A. B. Carmitchel rep- 
resent petroleum industries operating 


in Ohio. 


Capital Budgets 


Davidson County, Tennessee: Capital 
Improvements Budget and Program, 1959- 
1965. County Planning Commission, 305 
City Office Building, Second Avenue 
South and Lindsley Avenue, Nashville. 
1959. 


Nashville, Tennessee: Capital Improve- 
ment Budget and Program, 1959-1965. 
City Planning Commission. 305 City Office 
Building, Second Avenue South and Lind- 
sley Avenue, Nashville. 1959. 


Philadelphia: Capital Program 1959- 
1964. City Planning Commission, Penn 
Square Building, 1317 Filbert Street. 1959. 


Providence: Capital Improvement Pro- 
gram, 1959-1965. City Plan Commission, 
Suite 103, City Hall. 1959. 


Stockton, California: Capital Improve- 
ment Program 1959-1964. City Planning 
Department, City Hall. 


1959. 
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personals 


D. E. MACKELMANN, consultant to 
the Chicago Department of City Plan- 
ning and deputy housing and rede- 
velopment coordinator for the city. 
was appointed commissioner of the 
Chicago Community Conservation 
Board by Mayor Richard Daley on 
September 9. Mr. Mackelmann has 
been associated with the city admin- 
istration for 12 years in various 
capacities in housing and planning. 


A. L.S. Nasu. director, Community 
Planning Branch. Ontario Depart- 
ment of Planning and Development. 
Toronto, was elected president of the 
Town Planning Institute of Canada at 
its annual meeting in June in Fred- 
ericton. New Brunswick. A. E. K. 
BUNNELL. consultant to the Ontario 
Department of Planning and Develop- 
ment, and Cecit Burcess, former city 
architect and head of the architecture 
department, University of Alberta. 
Edmonton. were both awarded honor- 
ary life memberships for exceptional 
contributions in the field of town 
planning by the institute at the same 
meeting. 


James J. O'DONNELL. director of 
the Maryland State Planning Depart- 
ment. has been elected chairman of 
the Baltimore Regional Planning 
Council. W. Witson Horst. prin- 
cipal planner for the Baltimore de- 
partment of planning, was appointed 
assistant director of the same organi- 
zation. 


job changes 


DonaLp E. BatLey, planning stu- 
dent. University of Illinois, to asso- 
ciate planner. Kentucky Division of 
Planning and Zoning, Frankfort. 


Rosert Bocen, planning graduate. 
University of Pennsylvania, to resi- 
dent planner. Dover. Delaware for 
Raymond and May Associates, con- 
sultants, White Plains. New York. 


WituiaM K. Brussat, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Philadelphia 
office of Webb and Knapp. large- 
scale developers, to Washington as 
housing and urban renewal assistant 
to Maj. Gen. John S. Bragdon. White 
House special assistant for public 
works planning. 


CHRISTOPHER Capotis, Community 
Conservation Board, Chicago, to sen- 
ior planner; J. Epwarp ADAMs, sur- 
vey engineer, Cincinnati urban renew- 
al department, to associate planner. 
Erie County, Pennsylvania planning 
commission. 

Roy D. Cast.e, planning student. 
Michigan State University. to com- 
munity planner. Sheboygan, Wiscon- 
sin. 


James M. FRIEDLANDER, associate 
city planner, Yonkers, New York, to 
staff, Southeastern Michigan Metro- 
politan Community Research Corpo- 
ration. Detroit. 


ELIZABETH GAWAIN. director of 
planning, Tracy, California. to coun- 
ty planning director, Santa Cruz 
County Planning Commission. Santa 
Cruz. 


DonALp GERHARD, planner I. Min- 
neapolis planning commission. to 
University of Wisconsin on a fellow- 
ship from American Motors Corpora- 
tion for graduate work in city and 
regional planning. 


Dennis Daye. staff. Columbia. 
South Carolina planning department. 
to assistant director of planning; 
GeorcEe Dopson, student. University 
of North Carolina. Chapel Hill. to 
assistant planner, Greensboro. North 
Carolina planning staff. 


Duncan M. GraHam, staff, Stelling. 
Lord-Wood and Van _ Suetendael. 
planning consultants, West Hartford. 
Connecticut, to planning director. 
Pittsfield. Massachusetts planning 
board. 


Recis J. Harrincton, director of 
planning. Quincy, Massachusetts, to 
director of planning. Medford. Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Ropert HEIFETZ. senior planner. 
Montgomery County Planning Com- 
mission, Norristown, Pennsylvania, to 
consultant, division of social plan- 
ning, Puerto Rico Planning Board. 
Santurce. 


DonaLp P. Morton, assistant di- 
rector, Clackamas County Planning 
Commission, Oregon City. Oregon. 
promoted to planning director. 


St. Paul Planning Board staff addi- 
tions: KENNETH E. Betz, planning 
graduate, Michigan State University; 
DonaLp Coscrove, student, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; and Ricwarp Em- 
PEY. graduate, University of Minneso- 
ta—all junior planners. 


MitrerD H. Eccerpinc, 43, Val- 
paraiso, Indiana, died August 29 in a 
La Porte, Indiana hospital from in- 
juries received in a car accident the 
day before. Mr. Eggerding was pres. 
ident of Community Planning Con- 
sultants of Valparaiso, and had been 
a member of ASPO for a number of 
years. 


Lawson Purpy, 95. one of the first 
to receive an ASPO annual award, 
died August 30 at his home in Port 
Washington. Long Island. New York. 
He would have been 96 on September 
13. Mr. Purdy. a lawyer. was a civic 
leader widely known for his work in 


zoning. housing, and taxation reforms 
in New York. In 1916 he helped give 
New York City the first comprehen- 
sive zoning system in the United 
States. Mr. Purdy was vice-chairman 
of the New York Zoning Committee 
from 1917 to 1942; and president of 
the National Conference on City Plan 
ning in 1920 and 1921. He was the 
first board chairman of the Regional 
Plan Association. It was for his work 
in developing zoning principles and 
techniques that Mr. Purdy was given 
one of the ASPO awards in 1952. 


LAWRENCE VEILLER, 87, another 
leader in planning and housing, als 
died on August 30, at his home in 
New York City. His career in hous 
ing and planning spanned more than 
three decades. He was a member o! 
the Advisory Committee on Cit 
Planning and Zoning set up by Her 
bert Hoover in 1928 when he wa 
Secretary of Commerce for the United 
States. In New York Mr. Veiller was 
chairman of a housing panel during 
Mayor James Walker’s administre 
tion; he was editor of a publication 
called Housing: and for many year 
he was secretary of the Nationdl 
Housing Association. 
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New Laws 
Michigan 


Township planning (Act No. 168, 
Public Acts of 1959). Enabling legis- 
lation authorizing creation of town- 
ship planning commissions, and pro- 
viding for regulation and subdivision 
of land. Also permits transfer of 
powers of present township zoning 
boards to township planning commis- 
requires transfer of powers 
after one year. 


Ohio 

Notice of public hearings (S.B. 
112, signed by governor). Deletes 
requirement that before a zoning 
measure can be passed by a legisla- 
tive body, the clerk of the legislative 
authority must give written notice of 
a public hearing on the measure 
by certified mail to all affected prop- 
erty owners. The new law provides 
that at least 30 days notice of the 
hearing must be given in a news- 
paper of general circulation, except 
that if the measure is intended to re- 
zone or redistrict ten or less parcels 
of land; written notice of the. hearing 
must be sent by first class mail at 
least 20 days before the date of the 
hearing to “affected property own- 
ers.” Affected property owners are 
defined as those “within and contig- 
uous to and directly across the street 
from such parcel or parcels.” 


sions. 


=r 2 
California Congress 

The 35-year old Southern Califor- 
nia Planning Congress in June was 
incorporated under California law as 
a nonprofit organization. 

The organization was formed in 
1924 as the Association of City Plan- 
ners of Los Angeles County; the 
name was later changed to the Plan- 
ning Congress of Los Angeles 
County; and in 1940 it became the 
Southern California Planning Con- 
gress. Members now represent six 
counties, 63 cities, or are in private 
planning work. Attendance at 
monthly meetings during the first 
eight months of 1959 averaged 164. 

Everett B. Mansur, San Gabriel. 
president of the congress, reports that 
of the 32 presidents of the group, 19 
have been planning commission mem- 
bers and 13 have been professional 
planners. some both. 

Purposes of the organization are to 
provide a forum for discussion of 
plans and planning needs of Southern 
California counties, cities, and un- 
incorporated areas; to stimulate co- 
operation between planning agencies; 
and to secure for the residents of 
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Southern California the benefits of 
“well designed and well executed city 
and regional plans.” 


The Heart of the Matter 

Cities of every size are concerned 
about the physical deterioration and 
declining importance of their down- 
town retail areas. Many studies have 
been made of 
central busi- 
ness districts 
to determine 
the problems 
at the heart of 
the city, to 
| find the causes 

Avvl~ of the prob- 

lems, and to 

work out solutions. And in the proc- 

ess of finding solutions, cities are 

having to determine what the central 

business district should be and how it 
should function. 

Central Business District Goals, 
PLANNING ApvisorY SERVICE Infor- 
mation Report No. 125, discusses the 
kinds of goals that are often set for 
a central business district, how those 
goals are arrived at, and their value 
in revitalizing a city. 

The study of retail business dis- 
tricts is one in the monthly series of 
reports that subscribers to PLANNING 
ApvisoRY SERVICE get, along with 
answers to their own inquiries. An- 
nual rates for the service will be 
given by ASPO upon request. 





Development Awards 
The Canton, Ohio Junior Chamber 


of Commerce won first place in the 
United States Jaycees 1958-1959 com- 
munity development program for its 
campaigns to get a city plan and to 
rid the city of blight. The prize was 
$1,500. 

Centerville, lowa Jaycees received 
second place, with a prize of $1,000; 
and Stinnett, Texas Javcees third- 
place prize of $500. 

The Canton Jaycees worked for an 
over-all city plan, better zoning laws, 
a program of slum clearance, better 
recreation facilities, improved roads, 
and public buildings. 

In Centerville, Jaycees campaigned 
for organization of a planning com- 
mission, which was done, and were 
instrumental in passage of a bond 
issue for a municipal building. Stin- 
nett Jaycees got a street paving bond 
issue passed and campaigned for 
police protection. 

Judges of the contest were Harold 


On Planners 


. we need creative planning 
and creative, imaginative planners. 
Planning is an activity not reserved 
for one or another profession. Plan- 
ning teams must include economists, 
engineers, traffic experts, politicians, 
lawyers, sociologists, and many oth- 
ers. However, these planning teams 
have to be guided, directed, and co- 
ordinated, and this job must be in 
the hands of architect-planners or 
planner- architects. They can be nei- 
ther planners trained and inclined to 
be predominantly administrators, sur- 
veyors, or map-documentors of exist- 
ing conditions; nor can they be 
architects whose horizons have never 
been stretched to include more than 
one individual building and the pos- 
sibly brilliant design of its shape 
and form. The task calls for men 
with over-all vision, with the ability 
to guide others and work with others, 
and with a deep conviction that the 
reshaping of our man-made environ- 
ment is today’s most urgent task. 


Victor Gruen, Architect, in 
Progressive Architecture, July 1959 





“No profession is better qualified 
than ours to forecast the future. All 
our work is built around providing 
for estimated future needs, and it is 
our accomplishments that indicate 
what progress is to be made.” 


William D. Hurst, President, 
American Public Works Association; 
City Engineer, Winnipeg, in 
American Public Works Association 
News Letter, September 1959 





S. Shefelman, Seattle, president of 
ASPO, Charles Blessing, director of 
the Detroit plan commission and 
president of the American Institute 
of Planners; and John Richards, 
Toledo, president of the American 
Institute of Architects. 


Periodicals 
Metro Bulletin, Metropolitan Dade 
County Government, 911 Dade Coun- 


ty Courthouse, Miami, Florida. Num- 
ber 1, September 1959. 


Ekistics, previously available only 
on an exchange basis, now is $25 a 
year for 12 issues, available from 
Doxiadis Associates, 24, Strat, Syn- 
desmou, Athens, Greece, 

























































School News 

The University or Mississippi this 
fall initiated a graduate program in 
city and regional planning leading to 
a master’s degree. A minimum of 
two years residence study, a thesis, 
and an oral examination will be re- 
quired of candidates for the degree. 
Classes include urban planning meth- 
ods and techniques, housing and ur- 
ban rehabilitation, subdivision and 
zoning control, the planning process, 
school plants, municipal administra- 
tion, local government law, public fi- 
nance. The curriculum will also in- 
clude on-the-job training with public 
agencies and private planning firms 
for which students will be compen- 
sated and will be given up to six 
semester hours of credit. A council 
on urban planning, headed by Ed- 
ward H. Hobbs, will counsel students. 
Requests for additional information 
and applications for admission should 
be sent to Mr. Hobbs. 

Coupled with the degree program 
is a new Institute of Community 


Planning that will provide opportun- 
ities for students for field work, in- 
ternships, and research, as well as 
vive planning advice and assistance 
to local governments and their com- 
munities. The institute is directed by 
Stuart Eurman, who is also a pro- 
fessor of city planning (see Septem- 
ber NEWSLETTER, page 82). 

Rurcers University will receive 
a $750.000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation to establish an experi- 
mental five-year urban extension pro- 
gram in New Jersey. Purpose of the 
program is an operation parallel to 
those in agricultural research and ex- 
tension now conducted by the na- 
tions land grant colleges, and to 
apply the university's research re- 
sources to the complex problems fac- 
ing New Jersey urban communities. 

The five-year experiment will op- 
erate through an Urban Research and 
Extension Center to be established as 
rapidly as possible with a full-time 
staff. 


The grant includes a $50,000 a 
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September Newsletter 


Some ASPO members did 
not receive their September 
NEWSLETTERS because of an 
error in addressographing en- 
velopes. If you did not receive 
your copy—or  copies—let 
ASPO headquarters know, and 
copies will be sent at once. 











year urban research fund adminis. 
tered by a faculty committee, which 
will consider both community needs 
and academic interest in supporting 
specific urban research problems. 


Graduate students in planning and 
architecture at CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
will undertake a study this fall and 
winter of what a new upstate New 
York industrial community can do 
to protect itself against the effects of 
nuclear warfare. 

The students will explore measures 
that a critical industry might take to 
insure-survival and continued opera- 
tion in event of an attack by an 
enemy using nuclear, biological, or 
chemical warfare weapons. Putting 
a vital wartime industry underground 

a hypothetical company with 1,50 
employees—is one of the defensive 
measures they will consider. 

Although the project is part of the 
training program for the students, 
results of the study will be reported 
to state and national defense agencies. 


A training center in community 
planning in GHANA, West AFRICA is 
being considered by the United Na 
tions. H. Peter Oberlander, head of 
the graduate program in community 
planning at the University of British 
Columbia, was in Ghana in August 
evaluating the possibilities of such a 
school, and will advise the Bureau of 
Technical Assistance Operations o! 
the UN whether a training center 
should be set up there. 


School Pupils 


The results of a study of how man) 
pupils there are in public elementar) 
schools for every 100 dwelling unit 
in School District No. 1 of Multno 
mah County, Oregon, are shown is 
the chart. The breakdown is by valu 
and type of dwelling, and shows 
trends over a 36-year period. Th 
chart is from Land for Schools, a pat 
of the Portland comprehensive devel 
opment plan prepared by the Portland 
planning commission. 
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planners library 


Buildings in the Country. Paul 
Mauger. Batsford Books, Ltd.. 4 Fitz- 
hardinge Street, London, W. 1, Eng- 
land. 1959, 240 pp.. illus. $9.80. 

The spread of urbanism and urban 
uses into the rural areas has con- 
cerned the British greatly. Outrage, 
Counter-Attack Against Subtopia, and 
the books by Sylvia Crowe have been 
directed to the preservation of land- 
scape and townscape amenities. Paul 
Mauger’s book is another effort in the 
campaign. After an introduction, he 
soes through the whole list of new 
tvpes of buildings that are now show- 
ing up in the English countryside: 
from atomic generators to motels, 
from housing estates to crematoria. 
The text is copiously illustrated with 
plans and photographs. 

For the American this book is not 
very convincing. You get thie feeling 
that the electric generating plant and 
the crematoria and all the others have 
been built to carry out their functions 
and plopped where it was convenient 
for the builder. Then the author has 
come along and figured out how to 
justify the completed building and 
prove that it fitted into the landscape. 
Part of the problem is the architec- 
ture of the examples that Mauger has 
picked—it is almost uniformly un- 
distinguished and timid. It is not a 
good imitation or adaption of Eng- 
lish traditional and it certainly has 
none of the flair of good contempo- 
rarv design. 

The book is actually unfair to Brit- 
ish architects. because many of them 
are doing excellent work. This au- 
thor seems to have been unusually 
successful in weeding out the excel- 


lent and presenting the dull. (DOH) 


Industrial Location Bibliogra- 
phy. Real Estate Research Program, 
Graduate School of Business Admini- 
stration, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 1959. $1.50. 

As evidence of the remarkable ex- 
tent of the literature building up on 
the subject, there are nearly 1,200 en- 
tries in this bibliography arranged 
under 26 headings. Recommended. 


(DOH) 
Textbooks 


The Roots of City Planning—Curric- 
ulum Bulletin No. 73. George H. Her- 


told. St. Paul Public Schools, St. Paul 
1958. 


October 1959 


Napoleon HI and the Rebuild- 
ing of Paris. David H. Pinkney. 
Princeton University Press. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 1958. 245 pp.. illus. 
50. 

A fascinating account of the plans, 
the achievements, the men, money, 
and politics that in two decades trans- 
formed the city of Paris. 


A Neighborhood Finds Itself. 
Julia Abrahamson. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 49 East 33rd Street. New York 
16. 1959. 370 pp. $5. 

The story of one of the most suc- 
cessful citizen groups in the nation— 
told by the person who has played 
the leading role in the now widely 
known Hyde Park-Kenwood Com- 
munity Conference of Chicago. Gives 
the history. obstacles. and some of 
the solutions to problems that the 
conference faced in its fight to stop 
deterioration of a once proud neigh- 
horhood. 


Laws Relating to Planning -— 
State of Michigan. Michigan Chap- 
ter. American Institute of Planners. 
Available from Secretary of State. 
Capitol Building, Lansing. 1959. 
263 pp- $1. 

The results of a two-year study and 
project of the Michigan chapter of 
the American Institute of Planners. 


Annexation; Fringe Areas 
Annexation Analysis—A_ Preliminary 
Report on Cost-Revenue Aspects of An- 
nexation. Department of Planning, P. O. 
Box 230, High Point. North Carolina. 1958. 


Housing in Stockton: The Suburbs. 
City Planning Department, City Hall, 
Stockton 2, California. 1959. 


Marietta, Georgia—Suburban Anal- 
ysis Study. Citizens Advisory Committee. 
Hill and Adley Associates, Consultants, 7 

17th Street, N.E., Atlanta 9. 1959. 


Subdivision in Delaware County, 195i- 
1958. County Planning Commission, 
Court House, Media, Pennsylvania. 1959. 


Public Works 


Public Works Survey for Metropolitan 
Indianapolis. Marion County Metropoli- 
tan Planning Department, Room 405, City 
Hall, Indianapolis 4. 1958. 


Public Works Program and Adminis- 
tration. Lake County, Ohio Planning 
Commission. Carroll V. Hill and Asso- 
ciates, Consultants, 403 West First Street, 
Dayton 2. 1959. $4. 


Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers; the ASPO office does not have copies. 


Master Plan for University of 
California Community. City Plan- 
ning Commission, Room 163. Civic 
Center. San Diego 1. 1959. 58 pp. 
illus. $6.50, 

The purpose of the plan is “to 
assure that the area adjacent to the 
proposed site [for the Institute of 
Science and Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of California in San Diego] 

. can fully satisfy the requirements 
for the development of a compatible 
community and a local highway sys- 
tem for the service and convenience 
of a major campus.” The plan was 
required by the university board of 
regents. 


Industrial Zoning as a Means of 
Controlling Area Source Air Pollu- 
tion. William D. Holland, Akira 
Hasegawa. James R. Taylor, and 
Erwin K. Kauper. Air Pollution Con- 
trol Association, 4400 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 13. 1959. 22 pp.. illus. 

A report (presented originally at 
the annual meeting of the Air Pollu- 
tion Control Association in Los An- 
geles June 21-29, 1959) of progress 
toward solving one of the most diffi- 
cult problems in zoning. Outlines 
methods and organization. An ines- 
capable conclusion is that industrial 
zoning as a means to control air pol- 
lution is not to be undertaken lightly. 


Industry 

Land for Industry—The Pennsylvania 
Case. Robert A. Sigafoos. Institute of 
Local Government. Pennsylvania State 
University, 102 Sparks Building, University 
Park. 1959. $2. 


1959 Plant Location. Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Corp., 30 Church Street, 
New York 7. 1959. $15. 


Analysis of Industry in the City of 
Chester. Eugene V. Schneider. City Plan- 
ning Commission, 104 East 23rd Street, 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 1959. 


Industrial Report. Howard County Plan- 
ning Commission. Court House Annex, 
Ellicott City, Maryland. 1959. 50 cents. 


Urban Renewal 

Charting the Future of Urban Renewai. 
Boston Municipai Research Bureau, 25 
Pemberton Square, Boston. 1959. $1. 


Gratiot Redevelopment Project. See 
listing in September NEWSLETTER, page 84, 
under “Urban Renewal.” A charge of $1 
is now made for the report. 





planners library —continued 


Expressway Influence on Land 
Use and Value. Atlanta 1941-1956. 
James H. Lemly. Bureau of Business 
and Economic Research, Georgia 
State College of Business Administra- 
tion. 33 Gilmer Street, S. E.. Atlanta 
3. 137 pp.. illus.. tables. $2.50. 

This study is one of the series on 
the economic impact of limited access 
highways commissioned by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. It is of more 
than usual interest to planners  be- 
cause of the attention given to inves- 
tigating changes in land use as well 
as changes in land values. The exten- 
sive use of ground and aerial photos 
is an especially welcome aid. (RAC) 


Housing 

Markets on the Move: The Dynamics 
of Housing Demand in Major Areas of 
Change 1959-1963. American Builder, 30 
Church Street. New York 7. 1959. 


Housing Definitions as they Relate to 
Programs of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. U, S. Government Printing Office. 
Washington 25. 1959. 30 cents. 


Apartment Survey, 1958. Metropolitan 
Toronto Planning Board. 133° Richmond 
Street West. Toronto 1, Ontario. 1959. $2. 


Houses on Wheels—An Initial Study 
of Mobile Home Activity in San Diego, 
Part I. City Planning Department, Room 
163. Civic Center, San Diego 1. 1959. 


Housing and Urban Renewal. Lake 
County, Ohio Planning Commission. Car- 
roll V. Hill and Associates, Consultants, 
103 West First Street, Dayton 2. 1959, $3. 


Zoning 

Background Studies for Comprehen- 
sive Zoning Ordinance and Map— 
Athens, Ohio. City Planning Commis- 
sion. Ladislas Segoe & Associates, Con- 
sultants, 811 Gwynne Building, Main 
Street at Sixth, Cincinnati 2. 1958. 


A Citizen’s Guide to Rezoning.  Citi- 
zens’ Housing and Planning Council of 
New York, Inc., Willkie Memorial Build- 
ing, 20 West 40th Street, New York 18. 
1959. 50 cents. 

{ publicity pamphlet for citizens con- 
taining a simple explanation of what is 
happening in New York City. 


Customary Home Occupations. Yolo 
County Planning Department, P. O. Box 
916, Woodland, California. 1959. 


Conference Proceedings 

Proceedings of the Eighth Annual 
Conference of the Florida Planning and 
Zoning Association. Florida Planning 
and Zoning Association, P. O. Box 818, 
Auburndale. 1959. $3. 

State-Wide Planning. Department of 
City and Regional Planning, University of 
California, Berkeley 4. 1959. $1. 

A selection of papers from the sixth and 
seventh annual University of California 
conferences on planning, 1958 and 1959. 


Statistical Abstract of the United 
States—1959. Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. Superin- 
tendent of Documents. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Washington 25. 
D. C. 80th Edition, 1959, 1.042 pp.. 
tables. $3.50. 

In the 1959 edition of this standard 
summary of statistics on the social, 
political, and economic organization 
of the United States there are 77 new 
tables. Of this new material. the fol- 
lowing subjects will probably be most 
interesting to planners: domestic civi- 
lian travel; average annual earnings 
per employee, by industry: indebted- 
ness of state and local governments: 
and indexes of intercity freight traf- 


fic. 


Land Use Plans 


Land Use and Planning in the Cleve- 
land Metropolitan Area—Consultant’s 
Report, $5: Land Use Planning and 
Control in Metropolitan Cleveland, 75 
cents. Metropolitan Services Commission, 
608 The Arcade, Cleveland 14. 1959. 


Vacant Land in the City of Chicago, 
1958. Department of City Planning, City 
Hall, Room 1006, Chicago 2. 1959. 


1975 Metropolitan Tulsa Preliminary 
Land Use Plan. Metropolitan Area Plan- 
ning Commission. 406 South Denver, Tulsa 
3. 1959. (Publicity.) 5 cents. 


An Analysis of Land Use and Zoning 
in Milwaukee County, Wisconsin. State 
Metropolitan Study Commission. Nelson- 
Ball and Associates, Consultants, 404 East 
Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 2. 1959, 

Land Use Survey—Hamilton Urban 
Area. City Planning Commission. Lad- 
islas Segoe and Associates. Consultants, 
811 Gwynne Building, Main Street at 
Sixth, Cincinnati 2. 1959. 


The Southeast Areaam—An Area Land 
Use Plan. Los Angeles County Regional 
Planning Commission, County Engineer- 
ing Building, 108 West Second Street, Los 
Angeles 12. 1959. 


Urban Real Estate Research. David T. 
Rowlands. Urban Land Institute, 1200 
18th Street, N. W., Washington 6. 1959. 
94 pp. $4. 

An evaluation and listing of all signifi- 
cant real estate research completed be- 
tween 1946 and 1958. 


Administration 

A Suggested Planning Program for 
the City of Elmira, New York. City 
Planning Commission. Community Plan- 
ning Associates, Inc., 1241 Parkway Ave- 
nue, West Trenton, New Jersey. 1959. 


Organization Plan and Program. 
Trumbull County Regional Planning Com- 
mission, Community Planning Center, 1065 
Howland-Wilson Road, Warren, Ohio. 
1959. 





Technology in American Water 
Development. Edward A. Ackerman 
and George O. G. Lof. Johns Hopkins 
Press. Homewood, Baltimore 18. 
1959. 710 pp.. illus. $10. 

This is an encyclopedic study of 
the relationship between technical 
changes in water development and the 
administration of water policies. The 
greater part of the study deals with 
the technology that has influenced 
water development in the past or that 
still is effective in shaping its course, 
However, the study also touches on 
emerging technology that may have 
large potential importance. Thirty- 
one case studies provide the basic 
material for the book. 


Proceedings—First Florida Sem. 
inar on Bayfills and Bulkhead 
Lines. Available from William 
Young. General Extension Division, 
University of Florida. Gainesville, 
1959. Approx. 50 pp. $1. 

The papers are a useful complement 
to other publications on bayfills and 
bulkhead lines published by the Uni- 
versity of Florida. They deal largely 
with experiences in the establishment 
and administration of bulkhead lines 
and controls over bayfills. 


Water Resources 

Report on the Effects of Barkley 
Reservoir and Cross Creeks National 
Wildlife Refuge on Stewart County, 
Tennessee. Twin Lakes Development As 
sociation. Tennessee State Planning 
Commission, €C1-121 Cordell Hull Building, 
Nashville 3. 1959, $1. 


Water Resources Report of the Upper 
Scioto River Drainage Basin. Franklin 
County Regional Planning Commission, 
514 South High Street. Columbus 15, Ohio. 
1959, 


Water and Sewer Facilities of the Tri- 
County Area—Inventory and Projected 
Need to 1975. Tri-County Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, 578 West Market Street, 
Akron 3, Ohio. 1959. $5. 


Water Fronts 

Planning Review Report of the Miami 
Seaport Location. Metropolitan Dade 
County Planning Department, 850 N. W. 
23rd Street, Miami 37. 1959. 





Pubs Info 


All planning publications re- 
ceived by ASPO, if available to 
NEWSLETTER readers, are listed 
in Planners Library and in- 
dexed annually. Not all publi- 
cations on related subjects are 
listed. Those who send_ books 
and pamphlets to ASPO should 
indicate if copies are available 
and what the cost per copy is. 
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